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SLAVERY IN ABYSSINIA 
Gordon MacCreagh 
in “The Last of Free Africa” 

Civil war there would be in Abyssinia 
within twenty-four hours of the signing of 
an edict of abolition. . . . Abyssinia has 
grown up with a tradition and exists upon 
institutions based upon five thousand 
years of slavery. A mode of life built upon 
institutions as old as all that cannot be 
rooted out of its sleepy comfort by tne 
mere signing of an edict. 

There are powerful chiefs in the grain- 
and cotton-bearing south and southwest 
of Abyssinia whose very existence depends 
upon slave labor for their plantations. 
Every family in the country, even those 
of quite moderate circumstances, must 
rely upon domestic slaves to carry on the 
manifold hand labor of the household— 
spinning, weaving, grinding corn, drawing 
water from deep and distant wells—even 
as did our own South before the days of 
swift transportation and electric kitchens. 

All these people would fight before re- 
linquishing the necessities of their lives— 
even as did our own South. 

Therefore it is that the prince regent 
has issued an edict which commands that 
those who have slaves may keep them. 
But that no man may buy or sell or in any 
manner trade in slaves; and that children 
born of slaves shall be automatically free 
from the moment of birth. This far-sighted 
ruling means that slavery will die out with 
the present generation; quietly, without 
disturbance, letting the country readjust 
its mode of living gradually as the new 
conditions will demand. 

A slave, if he thinks that he is being 
cruelly treated, may bring a charge to 
that effect against his master before judges 
appointed for that purpose. If the charge 
is upheld by the court, the slave—the 
wording is significant—‘‘has the right to 
be freed,” if he wishes. .. . 

There are dozens of different ways by 
which a slave, under the prince regent’s 
new edict, may acquire that right to be 
freed. 

A DIALOGUE ON HUMANISM 

from Navavidhan (Calcutta, India) 


Pares—Yes, Humanism is a pervasive 
but not altogether a new creed. It is as 
old at least as Mahabir and Buddha in 
our country. 

Protap—Only at times it is sought to be 
buttressed with an arrogant metaphysics. 
Hartmann in his great work on Ethics 
suggests that the eternal values are neither 
human nor divine; they are purely ontal 
entities reminding one of Platonic ideas. 

Pares—But that does not improve the 
Logie of the situation. The ideals are 
either human or divine. If you discard the 
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God of historical religions as the locus of 
values, and bring in either humanity or 
independent objective entities in its place, 
you may find yourself landed either in an 
unmitigated relativism or a veiled poly- 
theism, since these values usurp the throne 
of the Almighty. Plato seems to be wiser 
than Hartmann inasmuch as he was con- 
scious of the limitation of atomic pluralism, 
and brought in the idea of the Good to 
effect a synthesis of the values. 

Protap— Hartmann can easily take 
shelter behind the obscurity of Platonism. 
Authorities are divided as to the precise 
relation between Plato’s Idea of the good 
and the God of Theism. 

Pares—Hartmann would perhaps lean 
towards a non-theistic interpretation. Be 
that as it may, Irving Babbitt, the great 
protagonist of modern humanism, distinctly 
admits that in his elucidation of this ideal, 
he is following the tradition not of Plato 
but of Gautama, the Buddha. 

Keshub—Humanism has been judged 
at the bar of history. Its good points have 
been preserved and its angularities have 
been rounded off time and again. Gau- 
tama maintained a discreet silence before 
the inscrutable reality—but the irrepres- 
sible instinct for the worship of the Divine 
asserted itself in his followers, and as soon 
as he stepped into the unseen, he was 
enthroned in their hearts as a beneficent 
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divinity. The idea of the Amitabha 3), 
dha infinitely enriched the religious Migs 
votions. The same truth is exemplifies|) , 
the history of Jainism. The “Jins’’ or |) 


ro, | 
saints came to occupy the vacant th hes“ 
of God. There is one vital elementi}i) 
humanism which should not be lost sil: } 

of. The object of man’s religious de| b 


tion cannot utterly transcend humanit3|) © 
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it must be something akin to man. ‘ij 

affinity between the human and the di 

is beautifully expressed in the statemé| 
that man is made in the image of God. 
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THE COMIC-STRIP CARTOON® 

from The Christian Century 


One of the chief reasons for the phen 
enal success of the cartoon strip is foun 
our love of speed. The reader can take|f> . 
the strip story ataglance. Four pictu 1 2 
four changes of scenery, two to twe | | 
people. In ten seconds the reader has i} 
day’s episode. If he were being told : 
same story through the medium of a bo} 
it would take many pages to give the 4 
mosphere, to build up descriptions, | 
convey all the subtleties of human expe! 
ence, and the reader would need to gif 
the author from ten minutes to half 4 
hour. With the strip cartoon ten secon) 
has sufficed. 

In such over-simplification the st 
cartoons are catering to the national fa} 
ing. For we are a people of impressio i yp 
Our political choices are made on thy» 
basis of impressions; we buy our goods h 
the impressions we receive from meee 
irrelevant advertising; we judge othd dy 
nations and nationals by quick impreff 
sions; much of our children’s education hall a 
been reduced to a series of impressions in ll 
multitude of unrelated fields. Now throug¢ 
the impressions derived from these stri 
cartoons, millions of people are finding ) 
description of life. The influence of thi may 
great volume of illustrated “literaturell Hk, 
has never been estimated. It deserves f | va 
more serious attention than the appraise 1 Mth 
of the national well-being have thus fa ! >|; 
seen fit to give it. 
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JUST LET HIM ALONE 

H. A. Overstreet 
in “About Ourselves”’ 
In the handling of a depressed person) | 
it is altogether wrong to blame him fo ! HL 
his dark mood, as if he were trying to be iii 
ugly. And it is equally poor technique tc ni 
try to cheer him up. He does not need ah 
to be told to cheer up. He wants to buti| il 
he cannot. To tell him gaily that ‘“cher-})]} 
ries are ripe,” only increases the stubborn: K 
ness of his gloom by rousing his defensiv ct} ' 
pride. He does not want to be asked, If | 
“What is the matter?” Nor does he 1 j 
need to be told that he is making a foolll \ 
of himself. He knows it. Nor is it time 
to put your arms around him and say that Hi 
you love him and please won’t he smile. |] : 
.... The best thing to do is to let him#f 
alone. tra ee | 
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The Friendship of God 


Charles E. Park 


I have sinned against the Lord. 2 Sam. 12, 13. 


F religion is to be defined as the story of man’s 
relations to God, then religion nowhere 
flourishes so well as where God is thought of 
as a great personality. This is so nearly self- 

dent that it hardly needs further emphasis. Man 
1 personality, not from choice, but from the fact of 
creation; a complex of passions and emotions, of 
es and hates, of humors and whimsicalities. And 
ce man is unavoidably a personality, the warmest, 
1aest, most vivid, and most forceful relations he 
1 possibly establish must be his relations with 
ne other personality. To be sure, man the per- 
ality can establish relations of loyalty or trust or 
yendence with that which is not a personality. 
in can be loyal to an ethical principle. He can put 
trust in a political policy. He can place his 
fidence in a geometrical theorem. But we can 
‘diy expect these relations to be as rich in emo- 
nal content as they might be if they dealt with a 
‘sonality. 


The Reason for Personifying Ideals 


Doubtless this is the chief reason why men have 
rays been so ready to personify their theories and 
als. So long as theories and ideals remain mere 
‘tractions, they can receive our platonic loyalty 
1 trust and confidence; but they can hardly receive 
‘love. We cannot easily think of a man as loving 
vow of poverty or as passionately devoted to the 
den rule. Even we here in New England, who are 
1 possessed of the remnants of a Puritan conscience, 
1 will still go to any length in our quixotic fidelity 
the dictates of that conscience, can hardly claim 
t+ we do so through love. We do so from a cold- 
oded sense of duty. But if aman can think of that 
y of poverty as personified in the form of a lovely 
nsel, as St. Francis could, and can make love to her 
1 marry her, just as St. Francis married his Fair 
ly of Poverty, then he has established not only a 
tonic but an emotional relation to the principle of 
rerty. Or if we can think of the golden rule as 
sonified in the lovable figure of him who uttered 
- golden rule, then we shal] enlist not only our 
ids but our hearts in the service of that principle 
conduct; which is just what millions of Christian 
yple are doing all the time. 

Why did the Romans personify their state as a 
‘goddess? Why did the Greeks personify the arts 


as the Nine Muses? Undoubtedly one of the reasons 
was because they could thus enlist the warmth and 
fervor of their emotions in the interests of their 
patriotism and culture. And in the same way, why 
do so many people persist in thinking of God in the 
terms of personality? There are several reasons, of 
course. One of those reasons is because it is possible 
to love a personality, while it is hard to love a meta- 
physical concept; and love is the very life-blood of 
religion. 

Now one of the conspicuous facts about the Old 
Testament religion is the insistence that is always 
placed upon the personality of God. Straight through 
the Old Testament from Genesis to Malachi, God is 
presented to our thought as a person. Some people 
complain that the Old Testament God is nothing but 
an enlarged man. That is not quite true. There are 
portions of the Bible, especially the book of Psalms, 
that use just as rarefied a metaphysical language in 
speaking of God as anything we can find in Plato. 
But along with this metaphysical side, he is always the 
enlarged man. The Jews never allowed their meta- 
physics to disguise the personality of God. He is 
something infinitely more than the enlarged man, but 
he is always the enlarged man. He is the principle 
of justice, and purpose, and power, and truth, and 
holiness, but he is always a personified principle. His 
worshippers can always have dealings with him as 
man to man. They can talk with him, and know him, 
and love him and fear him, and trust him, and 
partially understand him. They can _ establish 
relations with him that are just as rich and vivid 
in emotional value as with any human being on 
earth. 


David Failed in Friendship 


Here then are these words of our text which God 
spake through Nathan the Prophet to his servant, 
King David. Not only the whole beauty of the words 
but also their whole power is due to the fact that they 
are so personal, spoken by one real person to another 
real person. David had committed an ugly sin; and 
to cover it up he had found it necessary to kill the man 
he had wronged. And this is the way God expostulates 
with him: 

“T have anointed you king over Israel. I have 
delivered you out of the hand of your master Saul, 
when he sought your life. I have given you your 
master’s house and your master’s throne. I have 
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raised you from the humblest to the proudest estate. 
L have done everything that heart could wish for you. 
And if that had been too little, I would moreover have 
given you such and such things—anything you might 
desire. All that I have asked in return is that you 
be my man, that you love me and obey me, that you 
undertake my purpose and choose in every situation 
of life as I would choose; in short, that you show your- 
self worthy of my confidence and my generosity. 
And how have you repaid me? You have accepted 
every gift of mine; but you have clung stubbornly 
to your headstrong, sinful impulses.” 

That is all so thoroughly personal in tone, that 
we are bound to conclude one of the principal features 
in David’s remorse was the thought that he had dis- 
appointed God. “I bave sinned against the Lord,” 
he says. We are prompted to suggest that he also 
sinned against Uriah, but poor Uriah’s grievance is 
quite lost to sight in the larger sin. David had failed 
in friendship to God. Of course he had failed in 
morality, but that did not bother him one tenth as 
much as the thought that he had failed in friendship to 
one who had done everything for him, and was ready 
to do as much more. 


God and Man in Personal Friendship 


Right there we touch the secret of the Bible’s 
power and sweetness and charm. God and man are 
always held together in the bonds of personal friend- 
ship. ‘They shall be my people, and I will be their 
God.’ To be sure, the Jews were constantly forget- 
ting that relationship, and were constantly. looking 
upon their covenant with God as a purely business 
arrangement. It is just that cold-blooded business- 
like attitude which the Prophets and Psalm-writers 
are constantly rebuking; as much as to say, “Can’t 
you see that God is more than just your partner in a 
business enterprise? He loves you. He is proud of 
you. He wants to be your personal friend. He craves 
your love and pride and friendship in return. And 
can’t you see that when you live uprightly, you not 
only obey certain abstract principles of ethics, you 
also gratify your best friend; you vindicate his loving 
pride, and make him happy? And can’t you see that 
when you disregard these laws of upright living you 
not only ignore these abstract principles of ethics, you 
do something much worse than that; you fail in friend- 
ship to God, you hurt his feelings, you pierce his loving 
heart with sorrow and disappointment?” 

We may read the Analects of Confucius, the Laws 
and Republic of Plato, the Fight-fold Path of Buddha. 
‘hey will appeal to our minds, and our minds will say, 
“What splendor of ethical insight we have here; what 
sublimity of speculation; what delicacy of moral per- 
ception!’ Then we may turn to the Old Testament; 
and at once our hearts will say, ‘“What a sweetly irre- 
sistible appeal is this; to do right, not because it is 
right, but because a loving friend in heaven wants me 
to do right, and because my doing right is an act of 
personal friendship to him.” 

If Confucius or Plato should ask me “‘to do justly, 
and love mercy, and walk humbly with God,” I should 
consider the matter in a cold, unemotional, dispas- 
sionate spirit; I should perceive that this whole matter 
of right living rests upon a purely intellectual founda- 


tion; I should find that so long as I keep within) E 
law, nobody suffers from my wrong except mytf u 
nobody benefits from my right except myself. AG 
should come across many instances where | cajp',, 
safely take the chance of doing a little wrong for/ipr 

sake of the present advantage. Why should I nop 
so? Nobody pays the penalty but myself, and I 
| 


By 


10, 
: iv 


pus 


quite willing torun the risk. Life is short. Happil 


is a fleeting commodity. The opportunities for lj an 
piness are none too frequent. Plato and Budi ° 
may be right, that the consequences are theoretic g 
inevitable. But I am the only one concerned, and ||#'" 
eyes are open. Caveat emptor. “Better fifty yearap |” 
Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” If I want to seajjfit” 
the drab monotony of my existence with a little}! 
teresting self-indulgence, with a little pictures#fi" 
sinfulness, why should I not do so? It is noboajfei' 
business but my own, and I will pay the price. | til 
That is our reaction when Plato or Confucius all 

us “to do justly, and love mercy, and walk humbly 

God.” But if the Lord requireth of us to do jus 
and love mercy, and walk humbly with our Godjif 
this loving personal friend of ours wants us to Ihpit 
uprightly for the sake of his friendship, then at oo 
our hearts respond, ‘“O God, what practical se}} pe 
there is in living uprightly we cannot easily discowy iG 
and we do not especially care; but if you want uslbe: 


do so, and if you ask us to do so, and if it will mide 
you any happier, of course we will do so.” If eval ti 
good action of ours is an act of friendship to a perso et 
God who loves us, and if every evil act of ours isfy 


failure in friendship to that loving personal God, w A ivr 
then that puts the whole matter of moral conduct o” | a 
different basis; and of course we will do justly, alfhiti 
love mercy, and walk humbly with our God. 1 


os 


Why Do Right? ” 

Now perhaps it occurs to you, as it occurs to tk 
that in religious matters we are living in a very ditt 
ficult age. We are wearily plodding our way acral 
a barren moor. Modern theology discourages t! \j 
thought of God as a divine personality, with whom Wiis 
can establish relations of intimate personal friendsh ie 
Modern theology smiles rather contemptuously whi’ 
we talk of Gcd as a heavenly friend who loves us auffii: 
craves our love in return. Modern theology can d}ies 
little more than present God as a bloodless met} he 
physical mystery, a de-personalized principle |Hin- 
causation; a principle of rationality in this world; 4 a 
imperturbable system of law and order, cause a Hi 
effect, which operates in and through this world in HB 
cold, ruthless, precise, mechanical way that is utter 
ia 


devoid of any feeling or any emotional content. Wh: 
is the result? The result is that our moral motiv 
are sterilized of their most effective ingredient. | 
When the young man asks, “Why should I dj 
right?” the God of the Old Testament would answell 
“Do right for my sake. I want you to. Your right 
act 1s an act of friendship to one who loves you pel ( 
sonally, and who is saddened by your suffering and rd | 
joiced by your well-being.” But the God of moder I 
theology would say, if he took any notice at all, “Whit 
should you do right? Well, that is a question you 
must decide for yourself. Here are my laws. Here | | 
my mechanical system of cause and effect, “] : 
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er varies, and never fails to operate. You may 
y, and reap the rewards of obedience; or you may 
bey, and pay the penalty. I don’t care. No one 
es. Your fate is in your own hands, and you may 
as you please.’ And one of the saddest things to 
seen these days is the outcast, unloved human 
ature, with his tight lips, and his tight heart, with a 
en gleam in his eyes, and that cruel thought in his 
id: “‘Nobody cares what I do. So long as I keep 
hin the law, I can do as [ please. Very well; I will 
as I please.’ 

There is only one answer to that ugly situation: 
think; think prayerfully; think deeply; think ra- 
ially. There is such a thing as love. We may deny 
0 heaven, but we cannot deny it on earth. For 
th is full of love. We shall have to look far to find 
aan who cannot turn to the shelter of some love 
e on earth, even though it be only the love of the 
ngrel cur that whimpers at his heels. There are 
d parents who love, and care with all their might. 
sare are wife and children who love, and care with 
their might. There are friends and companions— 
re is plenty of love on earth. And if, as modern 
ology says, “God is the principle of causation,”’ 
what right do we deny to this principle of causation 
very property that is caused; by what right do we 
ry to God the very love we so eagerly acknowledge 
human hearts? Is the creature greater than the 
ator? Is the servant become more than the master? 
s the thing caused overshadowed its own causative 
aciple? We need to think. Yes, we need to read 
Book of Jonah al] over again, and then sit down 
1 think. 

The love that is in human hearts can come from 
y one source, and can prophesy only one eternal 
th: that there is love in the divine heart. The 
sholics have a little prayer that begins something 
. this: ““O Sacred Heart of Jesus, broken by my in- 
titude, and pierced by my sin; yet loving me still.”’ 
t even the modern spirit can undermine the philo- 
hical soundness of that prayer. The principle of 
sation must itself contain what itself has caused. 
re in man proclaims love in God. There is a God 
ove waiting to be known of his children. There is a 
red heart, broken by our ingratitude, pierced by.our 
yet loving us still. When we find him, and make 
. our dearest friend, the world becomes a different 
se; the frost and the bitterness leave our hearts. 
1 when God asks us to share his purpose and to live 
upright life, we make answer: “O God, we cannot 
lerstand, and cannot explain; but just because you 
1t us to, and just because you care, we obey, trust- 
y, eagerly, gladly.” 


A PRAYER : 
St. Augustine (A. D. 354-430) 

O Thou good omnipotent, who so carest for every one of us, 
Thou caredst for him glone; and so for all, as if all were but 

Blessed is the man who loveth Thee, and his friend in Thee, 
his enemy for Thee. I behold how some things pass away 

others may replace them, but Thou dost never depart. 
od, my Father, supremely good, Beauty of all things beauti- 
to Thee will I intrust whatsoever I have received from Thee, 
so shall I lose nothing. Thou madest me for Thyself, and 
ieart is restless until it repose in Thee. Amen. 


A POEM 
Sunset and— A Star 
(At Star Island) 
Jessie O. Allen 


The day with all its petty trials was ended, 
And evening, like sweet solace after rain, 
Came softly, unobtrusively, to heal 

The heartache and the sadness brought of day. 
Alone, I wandered to the rocky shore 

To watch the shades of evening softly stealing 
O’er the sea. 


My heart was troubled and my spirit, earthbound, 
Felt not the soaring joys that come with peace. 
Then slowly, as a babe but just awakening, 

My spirit stirred, and I became alive 

To all that passed around me. In the west 

The sun had dipped below the broad horizon, 
And the western sky blazed forth in glory— 

A brilliant scarlet glow—a living fire— 

Like love, a burning passion fraught with pain. 


But as I watched, the scarlet slowly faded 

And the western sky was tinted deepest rose— 
Like mother-love, 2 warm enfolding beauty. 
Then swiftly shades of night began to gather, 
And amethyst suffused the arch of heaven. 
The ocean, like a great enchanted mirror, 
Reflected glory that had passed away, 
Retaining in the ripples of its surface 

The scarlet and the rosy afterglow: 

Slowly I scanned the sky and saw there hanging 
A golden crescent moon, and then a star— 
Steadfast, unchanging, constant. 


And as in thoughtful rhood I stood reflecting, 
lis meaning burst upon me like a shaft 
Oi golden sunlight streaming through the clouds. 
The ever-changing, gorgeous western pageant 
Was Life with all its struggles, joys, surprises. 
The star with its pale steadfast light still shining 
Was Faith and Trust, Integrity and Love. 
And Life, though beautiful, would fade and alter, 
But Faith and Love would conquer even death, 
For Love is God, and Faith is born of Love. 
ke 
A SONNET 
Jehovah-Jireh 
(In the Mount of the Lord it shall be seen) 
Olive Gray-Smith 


And did the ancient patriarch ascend 

The hill appointed—reach the top unturned— 

To offer up his son for whom he’d yearned 

With all his being? How did he offend 

Jehovah’s Name who gave the boy, how bend 

To make the sacrifice? Had Abr’ham burned 
With first-place love to Isaac, slightly spurned 
Thereby, the giving God, his Holy Friend? 

Ah! men of God do ever, as of old, 

Make sacrifice of what would come between 

Their God and them. And still, in time, ’tis seen, 
In God’s high Mount, what God desires. The bold 
Who, in devout obedience, make ascent 

Still find love’s sacrifice to be love’s ornament. 
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Medical Values in Humanistic Unitarianism 


Bernard Fantus 


@jHE worship by Unitarians of the trinity— 
| truth, goodness and beauty—has, it seems 
to me, great potentialities for good in physical 

| and mental hygiene in sickness as well as 
in health. 

We know that there is no conflict between science 
and genuine religion; that indeed science is a religion, 
the unswerving loyalty to truth. The resolute accept- 
ance of truth enables the Unitarian to enjoy the 
benefits of medical science for his personal well being 
and fearlessly to study the implications of medical 
science for possible social improvement. It is un- 
thinkable that any true Unitarian be a medical sec- 
tarian, for scientific medicine is as non-sectarian as 
I conceive Unitarianism to be. The narrow medical 
sects are merely cults of partial medical truths helpful 
in a limited sense, but harmful if they are permitted to 
become exclusive to the application of all the methods 
of relief that the accumulated knowledge of the human 
race has at its command. As he does not believe in 
miracles, the Unitarian’s relationship to his medical 
adviser should be much more wholesome and coopera- 
tive than that of the one who expects divine and even 
human miracles. 

The religions based on the ancient dogmas are, in 
a large measure, responsible for 1ack of application of 
the benefits of medical knowledge to social affairs. 
Most especially is this true in connection with the 
marriage relation. It may sound sacrilegious to some, 
but I hold it, nevertheless, true that marriages would 
be much more likely to be successful if doctors of 
medicine, instead of ministérs, officiated at the mar- 
riage ceremony, and if prenuptial medical examina- 
tions were made compulsory. Birth control is still 
largely practiced in an unsanitary and anti-social 
manner, because employed surreptitiously and un- 
sanctioned by church and state. The Unitarian’s 
attitude toward birth control generally is socially con- 
structive and in accord with the best opinion in medi- 
cal and social science. Modern medicine, it has been 
charged, permits the unfit to survive. This is true, 
but it should also be permitted to prevent the unfit 
from propagating its kind. Even more important 
than this would be the application to the human race 
of the principles of scientific breeding which might make 
it possible to free it from the menace of certain hered- 
itary weaknesses and bring about the development of 
the superman eons earlier than will occur by the 
process of so-called natural selection. 

As science may not only be constructive, but also 
destructive, it is essential that the second loyalty of 
Unitarianism—the worship of goodness—dominate 
the pursuit of science. “Humanism,” it seems to me, 
is ready to supply this corrective. While, in all mod- 
esty, I may be permitted to claim that no profession 
is guided more by the principles of humanism than is 
the medical, I am also willing to admit that there is 
room for improvement in this direction. The general 
acceptance of the principles of humanism would 
lessen the prevalence of those diseases due to man’s 
jnhumanity toman. Were the principle that “human 


life'and health are more precious than wealth” act ‘i 


be 


| 
ia 
| 
I} 
| 
i} 


accepted by our body politic, the social milleni 
would be at hand. Unitarianism, by its suppo 
this humanistic principle, is making a valuable | 
tribution. 

There is one way in which he loses who ad 
believe in a personal God supervising the destij 
of each individual and susceptible to a change im 
decision by sufficiently fervid or numerous app 
namely, the consolation that prayer brings. 4 Thi 
of the type technically spoken of as “spent 
and it must be admitted that the more “enlightenis. 
the individual, the less amenable does he becomilpe ); 
suggestion; but it is also a fact that he is the less li \ I 4 
to be affected by disorders due to excessive Sugg 
bility that are curable by suggestion. In the pe} 
who makes reason his God, reasoning and persual bi 
largely take the place of suggestion ‘and are quit | bs 
potent in a curative way. | ny 

There is a tendency for religious organizatil > 
including the Unitarian, to engage in psychotheralff. , 
This is in keeping with historic tradition: for origi | i 
priest and physician were one, and psychotherapy |} " 
the chief remedy. It is nevertheless a tendency te | ' 
discouraged, for a return to the therapy of the prif i, 
physician would be a decided step backward. Eval a 
tion is in the direction of increasing complexity . 
organization. Only he should treat the sick who | 
studied disease in all its aspects. Nothing is 
difficult, even for such a one, than to ascertain | 
existence of a disturbance that is purely functio# 
without organic basis, and therefore curable by x 
psychotherapy. He who is not familiar with dise 
in its protean aspects may treat an early case of 4 
cer, of tuberculosis, of hyperthyroidism, or of ane 
with inappropriate means until the disease has bee olf { 
easily recognizable, and desperate or even inci 
able. The Unitarian’s faith in science should preva} 
such catastrophes. 


RETURNING GIFTS 
Ollie Roediger 


God gave into my hands today 
So many things to give away, 


A smile to one in sore distress 

That warmed his soul with friendliness. 

Gay chatter for the tiny boy 

Who visited me, tongue-tied, coy; 

Three minutes while I watched to see 

Two grumbling dogs share equally, 

And understanding for the one 

Whose shameful prank was meant in fun, 
Patience to seek for this or that 

Lost marbles or a book or hat, 

And beauty with my neighbor shared 

By showing what my hands had dared, a 
A dime for flowers, tawdry, cheap, 9 
A cripple sells them for his keep. 


God gave into my hands today 
So many things to give away, 

I gave them all, but strange to see 
Each gift fourfold returned to me! 
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The Labor Sunday Message’ 


amy § OR over five years the people of this land have 
q © suffered untold hardship. Millions have 
vainly sought work. Some 20,000,000 men, 
women and children have been thrown upon 
elief. Other millions have lived in constant 
sar of the same fate. In city, town and country, 
any American families have been reduced to living 
fandards unprecedented in our history. All this has 
roduced strife and bitterness. Both in our great 
ities and in rural areas labor unrest, strikes and lock- 
uts have grown in number and severity. In many 
reas troops have been called out. Armed bands have 
ught to intimidate those who would protest against 
neir conditions of labor. Scores have been killed 
nd hundreds have been injured in these conflicts. 
ut this crisis is not confined to our own land. In 
early all countries the outlook is similar. Govern- 
jents have seemed powerless to solve the problems 
reated by modern civilization. And over all there 
angs the constant threat of war fought with the devas- 
ating weapons created by science. 

The churches of America have not been and can- 
ot be indifferent to this situation. They cannot 
ass by on the other side and say it is not their concern. 
he founder of their faith declared that he came that 
len might have life and have it abundantly. The 
onditions under which men live and secure their food, 
lothing and shelter in no sma!l measure affect their 
oiritual as well as their physical well-being. Men may 
istly ask today for some word of hope and counsel 
1 this fearful time. Especially may those who toil 
ok to the disciples of the Carpenter of Nazareth 
tho said: ‘““Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
eavy laden.” The organized opposition to the 
hristian Church today is in no small measure due 
) its failure adequately to meet a justified expecta- 
on. 


Abundance for All 

But in the midst of our suffering a glorious truth 
vines clear. For the first time in human bistory, 
an has the technical knowledge to solve his economic 
roblem. He can at last provide sufficient material 
sods for an abundant life. Since the depression the 
searches of scientists and engineers, the findings of 
rivate and governmental commissions, have been re- 
erating this same basic fact. The natural resources 
F the United States of America and the industrial 
nd agricultural equipment are sufficient to give every 
an, woman and child the material basis for the good 
fe. Recent governmental estimates and other au- 
1oritative studies have indicated that had our plants 
2en used to capacity in 1929 over $4,000 in goods and 
rvices could have been supplied to every American 
mily. Nevertheless, 16,000,000 American families, 
‘ nearly two-thirds of our people, actually received 
that year less than $2,000. That was six years ago. 
mee then inventions and improvements in techno- 
gical processes have marched steadily on. The 


*Issued by the Executive Committee of the Federal Council 
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clear truth is that from a purely physical, engineering 
point of view we could now produce enough fully 
and completely to banish poverty. Yet, in spite of 
this potential plenty, restricted production in both 
industry and agriculture is the rule, while devastating 
poverty and unemployment continue. We have the 
natural resources; we have the machinery; we can 
produce enough for all. This good news must be pro- 
claimed to every worker with hand or brain. 

Effective means must be found to eradicate sins 
of selfishness and to make this abundance available 
for all. The solution of the deplorable maladjustment 
in distribution is adequate income for the masses and 
security of employment. Only by a more equalized 
ability to purchase can the anomaly of want in the 
midst of abundance be solved. To achieve such an 
end new forms of social control must be designed. 
New ways must be found. 


Freedom of Discussion and Organization 

But these new ways cannot be found unless men 
are free to discuss frankly and openly the problems 
before them. We rejoice in the great American prin- 
ciple of free speech and press which is enthroned in 
our federal and state constitutions. This principle 
has its roots in the Christian faith. We would solemnly 
point out that the changes which must come in our 
economic set-up can come peaceably only if the chan- 
nels of communication are kept open. True Ameri- 
cans and true Christians must be ever alert to repel 
any attempt to deprive them of these civil rights so 
important in a democracy. Moreover, they must 
champion these rights for the weakest among us, 
for if one group be suppressed it will only be a 
question of time until such suppression is extended 
to all who dare voice opposition to those temporarily 
in power. 

Again, it is important on this Labor Sunday, as 
we extend our greetings to the toilers of the nation, to 
point out the basic importance of organization. Em- 
ployers have found it decidedly to their benefit to 
band themselves together for mutual aid and counsel. 
It is equally important that the men who labor should 
band themselves together that they, too, may bargain 
collectively through their own freely chosen repre- 
sentatives. We rejoice that the churches have gone 
on record in their Social Ideals for “‘the right of em- 
ployees and employers, alike, to organize for collective 
bargaining and social action; protection of both in the 
exercise of this right; the obligation of both to work 
for the public good; encouragement of cooperatives 
and other organizations among farmers and other 
groups.” Such organization of those who labor with 
hand or brain is essential if justice for all is to be 
achieved. 

Finally, the churches must ceaselessly proclaim 
that out of the heart are the issues of life. True re- 
ligion must stand always not only against exploita- 
tion but against the very desire to exploit. The 
Christian religion demands now and must always de- 
mand that both human hearts and human institutions 
be controlled and judged by that mind which was in 


. Christ Jesus. 
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“EBALGUME!”’ 


HETHER the use of this word is to be confined 
to its ancient pastoral application or whether 
it is to come into our language with an ap- 

plication that is unspeakably hideous depends upon 
whether Mussolini can be checked in his imperial 
passions. If, thwarted in his ambition to become the 
“protector” of the weak nation, he insists upon sub- 
jugating it, we shall come to know the word with a 
bloody connotation as the defiant but hopeless counter- 
ery of a nation confronted by Italian hosts: “Mow 
them down!” 

Receiving an appeal from a people threatened 
with subjugation gave a heaven-sent opportunity to 
cooperate in preventing the unspeakable evil of war. 
The appeal from Abyssinia came to us on our own In- 
dependence Day. In our reply we were “loath to 
believe” that either Italy or Abyssinia would violate 
treaty obligations. Yet so loath were we actually to 
believe that the dispute would be settled without war 
that, on the same day, we warned our citizens in 
Abyssinia to leave! How shabbily hollow ‘‘good- 
neighbor’ oratory turns out to be when a poor and 
primitive nation in distress finds us double-tongued! 

All who yearn for better things were thankful 
when Secretary Hull a few days later issued the most 
emphatic statement against the renunciation of peace 
pacts that has come from Washington under the pres- 
ent administration. It was followed by a statement 
from the President himself on August 1, when, doubt- 
lessly recalling that fateful day twenty-one years ago, 
he publicly expressed his hope for the maintenance of 
peace. Again, we were thankful. Yet not until the 
United States actually steps into the mediation pro- 
ceedings and exercises directly the conciliatory in- 
fluence of this great nation can we boast of being 
anything more than politically expedient. 

When politicians are wanting excuses for inac- 
tion they can find them. But the secret treaties they 
talk of are nothing now but ancient history. Surely 
every one must know that the sheet-anchor of Eng- 
land’s present foreign policy is the League of Nations! 


The old diplomacy of a balance of power has been def- : 


initely superseded by an extraordinarily popular cif} 
fidence in the collective peace system. Nothing || ri 
that could explain England’s remarkable offer to oI a 
solini to cede a portion of British territory in Somj# ;, 
land with no return except the blessing promised 
the peacemakers. 

But what is our country doing? Next Tuesd| 
we celebrate another memorable day, the anniversé 
of the Kellogg Pact. In the light of this pact + | 
fatuous to cry, “Hands off!” We cannot beati pil! 
shameful retreat from our common renunciation | i is! 
war. Weare morally bound to get into the busin4 gi 
of peacemaking now. It will not do to suggest tha} 
war over there is no concern to us here; we all kn4 
that that is utter nonsense. Nor will it do to 3 
back complacently and do nothing until some futupl 
complication shall decide upon which side we are | i 
fight. Much less will it do to be treacherously wif” 
neighborly to another nation that signed, and at ip fits 
same time the betrayer of the peace-loving instindi§” 
of those at home. If the present government sta : : j 
idly by and allows the Kellogg Pact to be made}ffi#® 

“serap of paper’ it will earn posterity’s undying ce 


il bs (00 


u a 


a” 


qa’ 


ye il 
sure. Now is the time for us to prove ourselves trif#l\” 
to our role of world-leadership for peace. And tl} i} ie 
answer to the question, ‘‘Who is my: neighbor} | 
was, you know, the parable of the Good Samarital 
The alternative is the autumn when the “‘mowing} Fs: 
begins. (ye 
Rowland Gray-Smith. WW ? 
DY Ma! 
ins 
GOOD WILL OR COERCION? Per 
HE ery of The Christian Century that the Olympii 
Games should be taken out of Germany as ]}pi! 
protest to the persecution of Jews, Roma i 
Catholics and Protestants calls attention to tw i 
methods of dealing with international issues: the or lf at 
through positive, constructive organization of cit 
hs 
is 


ciliation and good will; the other through protest aniffi 
condemnation, ever tending toward moral ostracist 


and the much- disputed weapon of boycott. 


We have great respect for the quick consciend 
and the forthright courage of The Christian Centuri | eh 
Just now Germany does not seem the seat of goof la 
sportsmanship and fair play.. Perhaps the Olympill tty 
Games should be held elsewhere. But the proposal tiff 
move the games in order to “bring home to the Nazi ei 
realization that they cannot continue to persecutiitil 
without being scorned by the rest of mankind a 
tyrants and cowards” may well do more harm tha 
good both in America and in Germany. Sucha cate ¥ 
gorical judgment usually stirs venom in the accuse 
and undue righteousness in the accuser. The Nationa | 
Socialist Democratic Party is not a black beast whicl } 
has suddenly appeared out of thin air to challengy 
liberty and civilization; it has arisen from the inter} 
play of forces in which we ourselves are involvedllt 
With our whole heart we deplore the treatmeniaal 
Jews, Roman Catholics, and Protestants in Germany} 
but we remember the words of a wise student of inter 
national affairs, written some ten years ago, “Oumllt 
civilization can endure only zf zt does not drive men 
mad.” {i 

Over against these forces of clamoring protest ti Ld 
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id condemnation, is another set of forces, in eclipse 
st now, but nevertheless steadily unfolding. The 
ork which has been carried on by James G. Mac- 
onaJd as the League of Nations High Commis- 
oner for Refugees coming from Germany has been 
sitive in its good will, realistic in its approach, scien- 
fic in its method, and world-wide in its scope. 
hrough the offices of the League Mr. MacDonald 
is coordinated the relief work of private organiza- 
ons and individuals, has organized it on a world-wide 
isis, and has assisted in placing 60,000 of the 80,000 
erman refugees. The achievement of this work in 
time of world chaos like the present should give 
m the gratitude of the civilized peoples of the world. 
is little wonder that Mr. MacDonald is discouraged 
the midst of such a herculean task, particularly in 
ew of renewed persecution in Germany and the pre- 
‘cupation of other nations with their own troubles. 
et his recommendation that the League of Nations 
sume direct responsibility for the German refugees 
gether with the Russian, Assyrian, Armenian and 
her exiles calls attention to the vast advance in posi- 
ve and beneficent work which, despite the delirium 
Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy, is being carried 
1 by experts on a world-wide scale. 

In the more dramatic work of settling interna- 
onal disputes the League has suffered tragic reverses. 
here is, perhaps, little reason to hope that it will be 
ore successful in checking the Italian invasion of 
thiopia than it was in checking the Japanese invasion 
Manchuria. Yet so well has it fared in this present 
isis that The New York Times has said editorially: 
Never did the League appear more flexible and ad- 
stable, more useful and indispensable, than in the 
cords which it has been able to obtain in the Italo- 
thiopian affair.”’ If, even after this, Mussolini 
ould insist on war, “it would have been demon- 
rated that the world has today new agencies and 
cilities for maintaining peace. Fears that they may 
t prove effective in the present juncture should only 
ud the governments cooperating in them to redouble 
eir efforts.’ Certainly, when one is confronted 
th the platitudinous straddling of Pope Pius in the 
lelicate” Italo-Ethiopian affair, and with the mani- 
stoes, protests, and righteous condemnations of 
mote and powerless groups, the work of the Perma- 
nt Secretariat, the Commissions, the Assembly, 
d the Council of the League seems the stronghold of 
rilization—scientific, humanitarian, intrinsically re- 
ious, above all, organized—in a world where 
controlled nationalism seems to be driving men 
ud. 

Leslie T. Pennington. 


EDUCATION, NOT BUILDINGS 

NHE peril confronting education in America is 
more than rumor; it is substantiated by all 
available facts. Total enrollments in our 
100ls have increased each year of the depression— 
sh-school enrollment alone from 4,155,350 pupils 
1929, to an estimated 6,719,000 in the past season. 
enrollments increased, school revenues have 
indled and teachers’ salaries reduced in an effort to 
ke ends meet. Building operations have been de- 


ferred with 1,400,0C0 children housed daily in con- 
demned school buildings. Important subjects have 
been eliminated, teaching loads increased, and essen- 
tial equipment left unsupplied. Two thousand, four 
hundred schools have closed, and the doors would 
have been closed in hundreds of other schools if 
teachers had not continued to work with little or no 
pay. Although Chicago dramatically borrowed mil- 
lions from the federal government to pay its teachers, 
$25,000,000 is still owed by other school districts to 
teachers. 

These facts were all presented this spring in a 
carefully documented speech before Congress by 
Representative Ernest Lundeen which may be had 
on request. The situation, he shows, is a threat to the 
very foundations of democratic government and pre- 
sents a national emergency, calling for federal legisla- 
tion that will guarantee, as a necessary protection of 
the basis of free government, a minimum standard of 
education to every American child. 

When one pries into the causes of this sabotage of 
educational standards, one discovers a clean-cut issue 
between property values and human values. In 
many or most cities, the Board of Education is pre- 
dominantly composed of men whose major interest 
is in the reduction of property and other taxes on ac- 
cumulated wealth and large incomes, in contracts for 
supplies and equipment; in fact, for everything except 
progressive education. The schools are dominated by 
a faction which does not hesitate to offer a shabby 
substitute for genuine education, and to use the schools 
at the expense of the children in order to further its 
own interests. University graduates, serving as 
teachers and principals, frequently find themselves 
dominated by men who are functionally illiterate and 
who rubber-stamp all measures determined by those 
who no longer want to pay for education. 

This was illustrated recently in Chicago. Three 
preachers and a representative of a teachers’ union 
were protesting before the Board of Education the 
proposed extension of the R. O. T. C. to eleven more 
high schools. A member of the Board, who reputedly 
and believably has had no more than a third-grade 
parochial-school education, gave the Board’s position. 
Ignoring the incontrovertible evidence which had been 
introduced that close-order drill is poor physical train- 
ing, he stated that the R. O. T. C. was being handed 
to them as a money-saving alternative for physical 
education. ‘“‘And there is one thing about military 
training,” he continued, “it learns them discipline! 
You tell them ‘Forward march’ and they march; you 
tell them to do a thing and they do it!’ Already so 
largely in the hands of uneducated ‘‘self-made’”’ men 
and others whose values are property-centered and 
who make our government, realistically viewed, a 
“sovernment of the people, by the politicians, for the 
business-men,” it is far from impossible that our 
schools may not only become impoverished but made 
an instrument of Fascistic regimentation. Friends of 
true democracy cannot face the situation with in- 
difference. A qualitative requirement for Board of 
Education membership stipulating at least as good a 
preparation as that required for trained teachers in 
the system would be of great help. 

Hdwin H. Wilson. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


Rowland Gray-Smith 


AMERICAN-JAPANESE RELATIONS 


The holding of the unpropitious maneuvers this year—‘“‘the 
largest and most powerful in the world’s naval history” —some- 
where between the United States and Japan has called forth 
warm expressions of friendship between pacific groups in the two 
countries. 

Two hundred and seventeen American missionaries in 
Japan have addressed a statement to their fellow Christians in 
the United States which says, among other things, ‘“We believe 
that the entry of the United States into the League of Nations 
would greatly contribute to the maintenance of peace in East 
Asia, removing a serious obstacle to Japan’s return to the League, 
and encouraging her cooperation in all international affairs.” 

An “A BC of American-Japanese Relations,” written by 
Walter W. Van Kirk, is offered by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, 105 East 22d Street, New York, 
N. Y., at five cents a single copy. The present tense relations 
between the two countries must be a matter of grave concern to 
millions. 


* * 


JANE ADDAMS 

The July 15 issue of Unity is dedicated-to the memory of 
Jane Addams. The leading tributes are contributed by Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes and Gordon Keith Chalmers. Eminent edu- 
cators, prominent statesmen, home associates, international 
friends, co-workers in the settlements, and numerous others, 
add their meed of praise. Among the several poems about her 
is the following: 


She spread her arms of comfort out 
To those on stumbling stairs of doubt. 


She opened doors of kindness wide 
For hungry folk to creep inside. 


Now hands that held the lamp of cheer 
Are quiet, but the light is here: 


The light that’s shed by those who give 
The sympathy by which men live. 


The trustees of Hull House have established The Jane Ad- 
dams Memorial Fund to continue the House in its spirit of present 
usefulness and future progress, and to afford an opportunity to 
all who loved her to show their appreciation of what she meant 
to her city, her country, and the world. The treasurer is Louise 
De Koven Bowen, 800 South Halsted Street, Chicago, III. 


oe 


SOME CHURCH STATISTICS 


A report prepared by Dr. George Linn Kieffer, president 
of the American Association of Religious Statistics, and published 
in The Christian Herald, shows that the total increase in church 
membership in the United States during 1934 is the largest since 
1930, and one of the largest increases ever recorded. The gain 
in “adult”? membership, thirteen years of age and over, was 
910,651. The largest denominational gains were: Methodists 
210,475; Roman Catholics 198,915; Baptists 161,720; Lutherans 
101,118. The three largest memberships are: Roman Catholics 
20,398,509; Baptists 10,027,929; Methodists 8,976,492. Total 
contributions to the churches for all purposes was $299,416,781, 
which is twenty-five percent lower than in 1933. 

* Ok 
THE RECEPTION OF A SOCIAL-ACTION PROGRAM 


At the annual meeting of the Northern Baptist Convention 
forty-five minutes were occupied by a report of the Commission 
on Christian Social Action. The Watehman-Examiner tells us 


prayer for divine guidance. ... Many earnest prayers V . 
offered. . . . This was a new procedure for our Conventiom} 
the presence of a possibly divisive debate. It worked a mirai[iy 
of peace and blessing.” 

The Christian Century tells us that some quaint brother 
written a denunciation of the program as ‘‘a cat’s paw in || 
hands of the dictator of Moscow, Russia.’”’ Those who had y 
pared it did not ask for its adoption, but suggested that it be 
ceived and recommended to the churches for study, and tj 
suggestion was approved with scarcely a dissentient voice. 


THE UNITARIAN SPEAR-HEAD AND GOSPEL 


A writer in The British Weekly, dealing with Alfred Ros} 
burg’s attack upon the “‘magic and superstition’’ of the Ro 
Church in the interests of the German neo-paganistic religid 
movement says, ‘Protestantism halts at the moment betwd 
two opinions: shall it frankly become Unitarian or stand lo 
to the catholic faith of Christendom? ... . Rosenburg coy 
not approve of Unitarianism because of its reverence for Jeq™ 
Christ and its devotion to his teaching, but he could charge} 
neither with superstition nor with magic; it is an ethical phil 
ophy, a religious rationalism.” 

The editor of The Inquirer, while appreciating this tribute} ' y 
Unitarianism as the spear-head of an influential movement j|# 
modern religious thought, does not like the writer’s further 
ference that Unftarianism is not a joyous and life-giving gospil 
“We Unitarians, no less than orthodox Protestants, recogn| 
that a gospel is something different from a philosophy, but } 
recognize that such gospel as we may profess to deliver, if it 
to be proclaimed abroad, must be expressed within terms | 
some philosophy which may claim rational credence.” 


* oe 


TO TAKE WAR PROPAGANDA OFF THE SCREEN 


The first task of the new Moving Picture Department of tf 
National Council for Prevention of War (532 17th Street Nort 
west, Washington, D. C.) is to lessen the amount of militaris}] 
propaganda in news reels and features, and to increase the i) : 
of peace films. Those who wish to cooperate may send in th: 
names to the Department, receive its bulletins regularly, a’ 
follow the suggestions for its active campaign. 


THE WANDERING JEW 


The startling fact has been revealed through a survey 
the Jewish population in Germany that since Hitler’s advell 
two years ago a quarter of German Jewry has leit home. Sojf} 
may be possible, the editor of The American Israelite thinks, 
solve the problem by emigration. Of the 450,000 Jews t 
remain in Germany, seventy-five percent are in a position 
finance their own re-establishment elsewhere. 
Refugee Economic Corporation has been formed to bare thay 
maining 100,000 the necessary means to get away from Hitle 
clutches and to help all Jewish exiles to settle in new lands oniff 
self-supporting basis. 


CAFE AU LAIT? NON-DA! 


Was it not old Dr. Johnson who said that the strawberif| 
was God’s best berry? For our part we should have thought |f 
was the coffee berry; a conviction we only vary when a stall 
gering man asks us for a nickel ‘for a cup 0’ coffee, mister.” 
then say it is not good for the nerves. ; 

Something is happening. The consumption of coffee | 5) | 
the United States for 1934 was over twenty million pounds let 
than in 1933. The consumption of milk for 1934 was over } 
hundred million quarts less than in 1932. Again, for 1934, somij 
thing like fifty million barrels of beer were consumed, and a ii 
national drink bill for alcoholic beverages amounted to $83 > | 
family. Something is happening. 
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Church of the Unity, Springfield, Mass., 
Carrying Out Extensive Building Program 


The Church of the Unity in Springfield, 
Mlass., is engaged in making extensive 
enovations in the church edifice. These 
hanges involve the building of a chancel, 
lesigned to complete the Gothic archi- 
ecture which the structure so beautifully 
xemplifies. The chancel will be furnished 
vith a round pulpit on one side and a lec- 
ern on the other; and with a communion 
able of marble, backed by a stained glass 
vindow and a dossal of rich brocade. 
thoir stalls and clergy seats will complete 
he furnishings of the chancel. This will 
eplace the present center pulpit, which 
onstrtuted the one inharmonious detail 
n an otherwise perfect building. A new 
rgan is to be installed, and the renovation 
vill also include an entire new lighting 
ystem, with fixtures of the pendant lan- 
ern type, which will appear more in 
armony with the general interior decora- 
ion. 

The parish assembly room, which is lo- 
ated in the rear of the church auditorium, 
s also undergoing renovation. As the 
pace which hitherto has been used as a 
itchen is, under the new arrangements, 
o be converted into a choir room, the 
resent stage is being torn out. The 
itchen will be relocated in that area, and 
new stage is being constructed at the op- 
osite end of the hall. The new kitchen 
vill be laid out for efficient service, and 
quipped with all modern facilities. 

Plans for these renovations were the 
utgrowth of findings made by a music 
ommitee, appointed in February by the 
hurch standing committee, as a result of 
equests from many members of the 
arish who were desirous of changes in the 
ausic for Sunday worship. It was felt that 
he music should add to, rather than de- 
ract from, the worshipful atmosphere 
Thich the minister, Rev. Owen Whitman 
James, was so successfully creating, and 
hould more nearly approximate the high 
tandard of the sermons. This committee, 
omposed of Holland L. Blinn as chairman, 
ith Mrs. Allen L. Appleton, Mrs. Niles 
V. Goward, and Raymond B. Shattuck, 
ne church treasurer, decided that a well- 
-ained chorus choir would be impossible 
nless structural changes were made in 
1e auditorium, and that a new organ soon 
ould be needed. This committee was 
1en empowered to investigate what 
aanges might be made. 

In conferring with Mr. Eames the com- 
ittee learned of his long-time dream of a 
othic chancel, and of the way in which 
ich a change would make possible great 
nprovements, not alone in the music, 
it in the entire service of worship. After 
Ir. Eames had explained in detail the 
ans which he had so long wished might 
> carried out, the committee retained 


> 


dwin J. Lewis of Boston, Mass., a well- 


known architect, thoroughly familiar with 
the work of the late H. H. Richardson, 
who designed the Church of the Unity, 
and requested him to draw up plans to 
incorporate all these ideas. 

These plans were presented to the parish 
at the annual meeting on April 12. Some 
opposition was voiced at that time, largely 
on the score of the expense involved, al- 
though to certain of the old members 
sentimental attachments made it difficult 
to be reconciled to any thought of change. 
Mr. Eames volunteered personally to seek 
memorial gifts to cover at least $20,000 of 
the expense, provided the parish would 
assume the remaining costs, and asked for 
a thirty-day adjournment of the meeting 
before action be taken. 

On May 24 a special meeting was held. 
A large and deeply interested gathering 
was both amazed and thrilled to learn that 
Mr. Eames had been able to secure gifts 
and pledges totaling more than $23,000. 
A vote was then passed to begin imme- 
diately on the renovations, in order that 
work might be carried on while the church 
would be closed for the summer. Very few 
dissenting voices were heard, and those 
who were regretful for sentimental reasons 
that this project was to be undertaken, 
most graciously either refrained from vot- 
ing, or unselfishly joined the majority, 
recognizing the unquestionable future 
values these improvements would as- 
sure. 

A building committee was named, with 
Wesley Monk as chairman, assisted by 
E. H. Pinney and Holland L. Blinn; with 
Guy Kirkham as adviser; and with Mr. 
Eames, Mr. Shattuck, and the chairman 
of the standing committee, Harry B. Hop- 
son, as ex-officio members. This com- 
mittee has engaged Mr. Lewis as archi- 
tect, and has awarded the building con- 
tract and the organ contract. Local labor 
and materials will be utilized. 

Work began Monday, June 3, at 8 a.m., 
when Mr. Eames, with a brief but impres- 
sive prayer, consecrated the efforts which 
will be thus expended to make of the al- 
ready beautiful edifice a temple more 
adapted to its high purposes and to the 
needs of the generations to come 

A new music committee, authorized to 
serve for the coming year, and to make all 
arrangements incidental to the changes, 
has been appointed, with Mr. Blinn as 
chairman, together with Mrs. Appleton 
and Mrs. James Parker Smith. A much 
more liturgical service is being planned, 
including the organization of a chorus 
choir under the direction of an organist 
qualified for such a post. The forming in 
the autumn of a children’s choir is also 
contemplated. 

It is expected that the work will be 
completed in October and an appropriate 


service of dedication will mark the resump- 
tion of services. During the period in 
which building is going on, the First 
Church (Congregational) has opened its 
doors to the congregation of the Church 
of the Unity, and Mr. Eames will alter- 
nate with the First Church pastor, Dr. 
David Nelson Beach, in conducting the 
services. It was from this same First 
Church that, in February, 1819, 114 mem- 
bers, Unitarian in belief, withdrew to form 
the Third Congregational Society, the 
forerunner of the present organization. 
This group worshipped from 1820 until 
1869 in a meeting-house erected at the 
corner of State and Willow Streets, and 
moved into the present dignified and 
beautiful structure upon its completion in 
February, 1869, just fifty years after the 
society’s incorporation. In June, 1928, 
the First Universalist Society, locally 
known as St. Paul’s Church, left their be- 
loved church home to merge their liberal 
efforts with the Unitarian Society. The 
new organization is legally incorporated as 
the Third Congregational Society and is 
locally designated as the Church of the 
Unity, Unitarian-Universalist. 


W. M. SOUTHWORTH, JR., 
LEAVES SECRETARYSHIP 


The resignation of Winthrop M. South- 
worth, Jr., for the past two years executive 
secretary of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, became effective August 1, and on 
the following day Mr. Southworth started 
for Switzerland, where he will be for a 
month attending a meeting of the Leyden 
International Bureau as representative of 
the Y. P. R. U. and the Young People’s 
Christian Union. 

Mr. Southworth began his work with 
the Y. P. R. U. in 19380, following a two- 
year term on the board of directors, and 
for three years he served as mid-west field 
secretary. For financial reasons it was 
necessary in 1933 to combine the field 
and executive secretaryships, so that for 
the last two years, as executive secretary, 
Mr. Southworth has worked in a dual 
capacity. During his term of office the 
organization of the Y. P. R. U. has been 
greatly increased, and many new projects, 
including the commission on social re- 
sponsibility and sectional leadership, have 
been started. Of particular interest to 
him has been the encouragement of united 
liberal youth work. The joint Y. P. R. U.- 
Y. P. C. U. Federation of Kansas, the 
Southern Federation of Liberal Young 
People, and many joint Y. P. C. U.- Y. P. 
R. U. endeavors have been developed. 
Merger of the two young people’s organiza- 
tions, encouraged by the Free Church 
Fellowship, but recently turned down by 
the Universalist group, was also an ob- 
jective of the retiring executive secre- 
tary. 

Mr. Southworth will continue to work 
with the Y. P. R. U. as a director and 
a member of the executive committee. 
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Unitarians’ 1935 Season at Isles of Shoals 
Concluded by “Churchmanship Week” 


On the evening of August 2, the IJsles 
of Shoals Unitarian Association closed its 
thirty-ninth year of Shoals conferences 
and the Congregational Shoals group be- 
gan its twentieth year with the first joint 
meeting at Star Island that the two bodies 
have held, unless one excepts the dedication 
in 1816 at which few Congregationalists 
besides the speakers were in attendance. 

Probably for the first time also, the 
group seated at the speakers’ table was 
confined to men. Carl B. Wetherell, head- 
master of Proctor Academy, presided. 
Speaking for the Congregationalists were 
Rey. Carl H. Kopf of Boston, Mass., vice- 
president, and Donald A. Adams of New 
Haven, Conn., chairman of the laymen’s 
advisory committee of the general Con- 
gregational body. The speakers repre- 
senting the Unitarian group were William 
B. Nichols, president of the Star Island 
Corporation, Rev. Dilworth Lupton of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and J. Russe!l Abbott of 
Boston, member of the program committee 
for Unitarian Churchmanship Week which 
was just closing. Rev. Charles E. Dunn of 
Rutherford, N. J., in charge of the Con- 
gregationalist meetings, was also intro- 
duced. 

Churches which were not represented 
at the Churchmanship conference this year 
by lay delegate or by minister missed an 
admirable opportunity to solve some of 
their pressing problems. In a program not 
too crowded with formal lectures and ad- 
dresses, opportunity was afforded for un- 
stinted discussion of the subjects intro- 
duced by speakers. 

Mr. Lupton was the Sunday morning 
preacher and his sermon subject was 
“Broad Awake.’ Mr. Lupton asserted 
that instead of being an opiate of the 
people, as it was called by Karl Marx, 
religion can be the most vital stimulant 
in the world. Men and women today need 
this stimulation to arouse them from their 
sleep. The church, above all, should 
stimulate people to awareness of the 
presence of God as they meet together in 
the collective enterprise of worship. ‘To 
create the mood of reverence and of com- 
munion with God isits task, and to this end 
it should bring all of the contributions of 
art, music and architecture to create the 
atmosphere of worship,” he said. 

Mr. Lupton gave one morning lecture- 
hour to an explanation of a way to build 
a city church. His own church in Cleve- 
land was used as an example, and a series 
of charts, graphs, and printed leaflets 
was shown to indicate the manner in 
which the church is organized, the way in 
which responsibility is distributed, and 
the general practicability of the plan. Mr. 
Lupton paid high tribute to Dr. Minot 
Simons, his predecessor in the church, for 
the substantial and well-laid foundation 


upon which he has been able to continue to 
build. He also referred to the fine quality 
of work performed earlier in the Cleveland 
church by its co-ministers, Dr. Florence 
Buck and Rev. Marion Murdoch. 

To offset the story of building and 
conducting a large church, Rev. Royden 
C. Leonard of North Easton, Mass., spoke 
on “The Suburban Church,” giving in de- 
tail some of the methods which he has 
found most satisfactory in the conduct of 
small churches which he has served. Mrs. 
Leonard led a conference on the relation 
of the Women’s Alliance branch to the 
local church. She emphasized especially 
the potential influence of Alliance mem- 
bers in building up the Sunday morning 
service, and showed how they are able to 
be useful in the community as well as in 
the church itself. 

John Brigham of Concord, Mass., 
president of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, discussing the relation of the young 
people to the church, pressed home a fact 
which is too lightly considered. ‘‘Without 
young people, the life of the church will 
cease in a generation or two,” he said. 
“Without them there is no hope for a 
future church. The slogan of their or- 
ganization is and always will be true, ‘The 
spirit of youth in the life of the church is 
the hope of the world.’ It is the duty of 
the church to see that that spirit is not 
lost.” 

“Churechmanship for Laymen” was dis- 
cussed by Frederic H. Fay of Boston, who 
believes profoundly that the problems of 
social readjustment which vex the world 
can be solved permanently only on a basis 
of religious and ethical principles, and that 
religion is a vitally important element in 
this readjustment. Mr. Fay presented a 
series of practical ideas on the share which 
the layman should have in the life of the 
church and in forwarding those things for 
which it stands. The League’s “partner- 
ship plan,’’ which purposes to relieve the 
minister of some of his burden by having 
the laymen take over as much as they can 
of his responsibilities, was favored by Mr. 
Fay in his address. 

Dr. H. Paul Douglass, director of 
studies for the Commission of Appraisal, 
explained some of the factors which the 
Commission is taking into consideration 
in preparing the report it is to make at the 
General Conference in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
in October. Some of the major ideas 
upon which it is working preliminary to 
making its recommendations, include de- 
centralization of forces now concentrated 
at Boston, integration of churches, and 
changes in representation at delegate 
meetings. Dr. Douglass has met with 
every Unitarian group which has assembled 
at the Shoals during the conference season. 

Of a different nature but interesting— 


| 
* August 22, 1 \ 
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particularly to lovers of American hist 
—was a lecture on “American Diplomati| 
by Dr. Samuel] F. Bemis, Farnum professipie 
of diplomatic history at Yale Universi pe" 

A novelty on the lighter side of the we | a 
was a vaudeville program put on by tif)’ 
students at the marine zoological laboa|jy' 
tory conducted by the University of Nj bs 
Hampshire on Appledore Island. Mull pei 
and dancing featured the later evenil ill ah 
hours, and the usual morning chapel agi : 
candlelight services were conducted {jij 
members of the ministry and laity 4iM.\\ 
tending the conference. 


* * 
REV. THOMAS J. HORNER TO 
RETIRE FROM ACTIVE WO RY 


A “going-away” party to mark | 
termination of the pastorate of* Re 
Thomas J. Horner at the First Pari! 
Church, Brewster, Mass., where he hi 
served as minister since 1933, was te} 
dered to Mr. and Mrs. Horner recent 1 
Many summer attendants jomed wif Ter 
1 


members of the parish to make the oee! 
sion a festive one, and Rev. Hrnest \ 
Chase, a former minister of the churcif sta 
acted as master of ceremonies. 

After the presentation of a library lam 
by Captain Francis H. Perry on behalf 4 
the members of the parish, a program 4p 4 
entertainment was provided. 

Mr. Horner, who was graduated froy 
the Meadville Theological School in 1894 I 
has served a number of Unitarian churche} 
among them being those at Attlebord j 
Mass., Manchester, N. H., and Nashvillfi} 
Tenn. It is his intention now to retit 
from the active ministry. 


be 


* * ft y 


IOWA ASSOCIATION WILL ‘ig 
CONVENE AT SIOUX CIT iT 


The annual meeting of the Iowa Uni. 
tarian Association will be held in Sioul. 
City, Iowa, at the First Unitarian Churel || e 
October 14-16. Among the speakers wil He 
be Dr. John H. Dietrich, minister of th Hh. 
First Unitarian Chureh of Minneapolis Hs. 
Minn.; Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, chairmat 
of the Commission of Appraisal; Mrs i 4 
Thomas G. Rees, president of the Genera A ‘a 
Alliance; Ernest W. Kuebler, secretary 
of the Department of Religious Educatio i 
of the American Unitarian Association] 
Rev. Lon R. Call, secretary of the Wes 
ern Unitarian Conference; Rev. Laurenct} 
Plank of the First Unitarian Church It 
Omaha, Neb., who will lead the discussio# li 
at the Tineheon meeting of the ministers le : 
The opening session, at which Dr. Dietrid | 
will speak, will be held under the auspices} Hh 


of the Arthur M. Judy Foundation. 4 } - 

Salem, Mass.—Children’s Sundar was i 
observed at the Second Church, June 94j} } 
when Dr. William Stanley Nichols, t Hn 
minister in charge, christened three chil4}fti 
dren. The right hand of fellowship waste 
extended to two new members. 1 


4 
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SW HAMPSHIRE UNITARIANS 
IN ANNUAL SUMMER MEETING 


The summer conference of the New 
impshire Unitarian Association, held 
Charlestown, N. H., and attended by 
out 300 persons, dealt almost entirely 
th the need for a practical, effective 
ationship between religion and the other 
erests of men, but especially between re- 
ion and economics. 
At the first general meeting Dr. Roger 
Etz, secretary of the Universalist Gen- 
ul Convention, speaking on “‘Around the 
orld with the Liberals,’’ discussed the 
luence of liberal religion on interna- 
nal affairs. 
Frederick H. Fay of Dorchester, Mass., 
cussed past and present efforts of the 
ague to make religion a more important 
‘ce in lay affairs. Rev. Edwin M. Slo- 
mbe of Lynchburg, Va., preaching the 
nference sermon on ‘“‘New Frontiers for 
ir Faith,’’ emphasized the necessity for 
nding the presence of God on earth and 
all the relations of men.” 
Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, minister of 
e First Parish of Cambridge, Mass., 
2 last speaker of the conference, sug- 
sted that a man’s life is made up of many 
2as of interest and that his relationships 
th other men may be kind or harsh ac- 
rding to his development in the area 
question. He made the point that the 
egrity of a man depends on complete 
velopment in all his activities. 
The business meeting dealt at some 
ith with the problem of making con- 
ence meetings more effective in reach- 
y laymen. It was pointed out that the 
1 meeting, coming in the middle of the 
ek, is attended by very few laymen, and 
at with laymen managing most of the 
cular relationships of men there is little 
ance for much religious development in 
cular fields unless religious meetings are 
th interesting and convenient for lay- 
mn. Hence the Conference considered the 
ssibility of closing all the churches 
some Sunday in October and making 
pecial effort to hold a large meeting with 
ny men present. It was finally voted to 
er the matter to the directors with 
wer to act. 
Rev. Daniel M. Welch of Andover, N.H., 
- the social relations committee, re- 
rted progress on an effort to establish 
New Hampshire Interdenominational 
cial Relations Commission including 
ngregationalists, Universalists, Metho- 
ts, Baptists, Episcopalians, and Uni- 
jans. Mr. Welch also offered a resolu- 
n condemning efforts to hamstring the 
yw minimum-wage law. ‘This precipi- 
ed a hot discussion, but in spite of some 
position to any public suggestion that 
might not be sweetness and light, the 
olution passed. 
Rev. Robert W. Jones of Wollaston, 
yss., took charge of a picnic of some 
rty young people who later conducted 
andlelight service followed by a dance. 
Harold M. Davis. 


COLLEGE STUDENTS’ LIBRARY 


In a number of colleges throughout the 
country there has been a growing interest 
in encouraging undergraduates to form 
and build their own personal libraries, and 
prize awards have been established for the 
most interesting library acquired by a 
member of the senior class during his col- 
lege years. Awards have now been estab- 
lished at eighteen other colleges and uni- 
versities, and a new booklet describing the 
progress of the movement has recently 
been issued by an Informal Committee on 
Student Libraries. This is available from 
The Library Journal, 62 West 45 Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

The prizes are given usually by an alum- 
nus or group of alumni with faculty mem- 
bers serving as judges. In almost all of 
the contests the cost of the library is ruled 
out as a determining factor in the award 
and evidence of personal taste and enthu- 
siasm is the primary consideration. 

* * 

Toledo, Ohio.—Twenty-two new mem- 
bers were welcomed by the First Unitarian 
Church at a dinner dance and card party 
held in the church parlors recently. 


oS * 


A. U. A. ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association: 


Previously acknowledged ............ $13,643.02 


April 26 Society in Mendon, Mass. ... 5.00 
26 Society in Tampa, Fla.......... 7.00 
26 Church School, New Orleans, La. 10.00 
26 Society in Taunton, Mass. ..... 126.25 
26 Society in Brewster, Mass. ..... 5.00 
26 Society in Edmonton, Alta., Can. 50.17 
26 Society in Gardner, Mass. ..... 25.00 
26 Society in Geneseo, Ill. ....... 10.00 
26 Society in Kansas City, Mo..... 10.00 
26 Society in Oakland, Calif. 100.00 
26 Society in Orlando, Fla. 22.16 
26 Society in Santa Barbara, Calif. 99.05 
26 Society in Santa Monica, Calif... 4 10.00 
26 Society in Stockton, Calif....... 40.00 
27 Society in Ayer, Mass. ........ 10.00 
27 Society in Canton, Mass. ...... 45.00 
27 First Unitarian Congregational 

Church, Cincinnati, Ohio .... 50.00 
27 Society in Fairhaven, Mass. 75.00 
27 Society in Humboldt, Iowa .... 10.00 
27 Clifton Unitarian Church, Louis- 

Ville; MKS an at Mec aed inh vee eee een 25.00 
27 Societyvin Moline; Tl, ......:.. 5.00 
27 Society in New London, Conn. . 19.00 
29 Christ Church, Dorchester, Mass. 10.50 
29 Third Religious Society, Dor- 

chester, Mass., additional .... 13.00 
29 Society in Cohasset, Mass. ..... 75.00 
29 People’s Church, Chicago, ll. .. 50.00 
29 Society in Fall River, Mass. 183.94 
29 Society in Hartford, Conn. 112.60 


29 Society in Lynchburg, Va., ad- 
ditional "sek eee usec 5.00 


29 Society in Marlboro, Mass. 100.00 
29 Newton Centre Unitarian So- 

ciety, Newton, Mass. ....... 100.00 
29 Society in New Orleans, La. 123.86 
29 First Unitarian Church, Flush- 

RINGS ON OMe evades ach, steels iecs 20.00 
29 Society in Pembroke, Mass. .... 5.00 
29 Society in Rowe, Mass. ....... 5.00 
29 Society in Saco, Me............ 45.00 
29 Icelandic Liberal Church, Seat- 

Clee WiaSicmne wrekas eaters 10.00 
29 Society in Urbana, lll. ........ 15.75 
29 Society in Virginia, Minn. ..... 15.00 
29 New York League of Unitarian 

KWOMIGI <faceye-e erm at ye) ssp ecelete 10.00 


29 Society in Waterville, Me. 

29 University Unitarian Church, 
Seattle, Wash. 

29 Society in Holyoke, Mass. 

29 Society in Dunkirk, N. Y.. 

29 Society in Gloucester, Mass. 

29 Society in Greenfield, Mass. 

29 Society in Lawrence, Kans. 

29 Society in Milwaukee, Wis... . 

29 First Parish, Brighton, Mass. 

29 Society in Brockton, Mass. 

29 Society in Duxbury, Mass., addi- 
Pioviahe. ae 

29 Society in Harvard, hia 

29 Society in Tyngsboro, Mars. 

29 Bronx Free Fellowship, New 
Niorks Nive 

29 King’s Chapel, Boston, wend 

29 Society in Braintree, Mass. 

29 Society in Bridgewater, Mass. . 

29 Society in Dedham, Mass. 

29 Society in Hubbardston, Mass. . 

29 Society in Fitehburg, Mass. .. 

29 Society in Pepperell, Mass. 

30 Associate Members . ee 

30 Hawes Unitarian Congregational 
Church, So. Boston, Mass., ad- 


ditional i 

30 Channing Church, Dorchester, 
Mass. ‘ ; ng 

30 Society in East Bridgewater, 
Mass. . 


30 Society in Buffalo, N. Y. 

30 First Parish, Cambridge, Mass. 
additional 

30 Society in Clinton, Mass. 

30 Society in Dighton, Mass. |. 

30 Unity Chureh, North Easton, 
Mass. 6 aus eh 

30 Society in Exeter, N. H. ; 

30 Society in Hackensack, N. J. 

30 Society in Hopedale, Mass. 

30 Society in Long Beach, Calif. 

30 Society in Medfield, Mass. 

30 Society in Montelair, N. J. 

30 First Unitarian Society, West 
Newton, Mass., additional 

30 Society in Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

30 Second Congregational Society, 
Northampton, Mass. 

30 First Unitarian Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pa....... 

30 First Unitarian Chase ‘Pitts- 
burch ha ara. 0 a one 

30 Society in Rockland, Nines 

30 Society in Somerville, Mass. 

30 Society in Weston, Mass. 

30 Society in Westwood, Mass., ad- 
GicpORal Ve eats eae ee 

30 Society in Winchester, Mass. 

30 Society in Windsor, Vt. ....... 

30 Society in Newburgh, N. Y. 

30 Unitarian Society of German- 
town, Philadelphia, Pa. 

30 Society in Syracuse, N. Y. 

30 Society in Troy, N. Y. Pa 

30 Society in Rochester, N. Y. 

30 Society in Lynn, Mass. ........ 

30 Society in Nashua, N. H....... 

30 Society in Arnes, Man., Canada. 

30 Society in Gimli, Man., Canada. 

30 Society in Lundar, Man., Can- 
ada 


AGA x: Srageoh 5 Sees 
30 Society in Woburn, Mass. 
30 Society in Littleton, Mass. ..... 
30 Society in West Upton, Mass. .. 
30 Society in Westboro, Mass., ad- 

ditional 25 stur< eee See 
30 Society in Framingham, Mass. 
30 Society in Laconia, N. H. ..... 
30 First Unitarian Church, Louis- 

ville, Ky. 
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25.00 


15.00 
100.00 
40.00 
25.00 
20.00 
25.00 
30.00 
10.00 
50.00 


10.00 
17.50 


10.00 


10.00 
500.00 
25.00 
10.05 
174.50 
10.00 
136.42 
20.00 
4.00 


33.10 
200.00 


30.00 
15.00 
13.15 
303.00 


3.00 
231.36 
20.00 
50.30 


122.40 
50.00 
20.00 

100.00 

326.30 
67.00 
10.00 
10.00 


10.00 


10.00 
43.00 
57.00 
42.00 


1.00 
100.00 
30.00 


$20,048.29 


Parker E. Marean, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ARCHBISHOP AGLIPAY MAKES 
PLEDGE TO FILIPINO VOTERS 


In a stirring manifesto addressed to the 
voters of the Philippine Islands, Arch- 
bishop Gregorio Aglipay of the Independ- 
ent Philippine Church, who is one of three 
candidates for the presidency in the first 
election to be held by the Islands, has 
pledged himself to stamp out gambling, 
restore constitutional liberties, and elimi- 
nate bureaucracy, if his campaign is suc- 
cessful. 

After enumerating the evils present 
where government by oligarchy obtains, 
Archbishop Aglipay states his seven-point 
platform in part as follows: - 

“Aware as I am of the political and 
social reality, and conscious of the supreme 
responsibility of my acts and the impor- 
tance of the office of the president of the 
commonwealth, I solemnly pledge my word 
of honor and even my life to devote myself 
to the realization by direct and immediate 
action of: 

“1. An independence that will bring 
us happiness. 

“2. Uplifting the condition of the work- 
ing classes and farmers by providing decent 
wages for them; securing for them and 
their children useful education; giving 
generous help to the unemployed, the sick, 
the aged, and the invalid; and calling 
upon those chosen by labor and farmers’ 
associations to take part in the direction 
of a democratic and liberal government. 

“3. To provide lands, means, and all 
possible facilities to all who may have 
need of the national patrimony. 

“4. To promote new industries, grant- 
ing sufficient credit and subsidies, at low 
rate of interest, to deserving merchants and 
industrialists who may need them. 

“5. Absolute economy in government; 
all unnecessary expenditure to be elimi- 
nated; high salaries to be reduced; and the 
civil service to be extended so that judicial 
positions will be filled through competitive 
examination. 

“6. Full investigation of all sources of 
national wealth and the exploitation of 
same. 

“7. To make the tagalog dialect one of 
the official languages.” 

* * 


YOUNG MINISTER ORDAINED 
BY CZECHOSLOVAK CHURCH 


A congregation of over 500 people at- 
tended the recent ordination of Jaroslav 
Sima to the Unitarian ministry at Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. Mr. Sima, a graduate 
from the Charles University of Prague and 
the Theological School of the Czechoslovak 
National Church, is coming into the Uni- 
tarian ministry because of his inner call. 
He is going to serve in the church as a 
part-time worker, dividing his time be- 
tween the church and the university, where 
he serves as a reader in the department of 
sociology. 

The ordination services were held in 
the Unitarian church and started with the 


academic procession. The sermon was 
preached by Dr. N. F. Capek, who, to- 
gether with Mrs. Capek, Revs. Karel and 
Bohdana Haspl, and Dr. Hnik, performed 
the ordination act. 

The charge to the minister was given 
by Rev. K. J. Haspl, and the right hand 
of fellowship was extended by Rev. Boh- 
dana Haspl. 

The services were closed by the entrance 
speech of Mr. Sima and by his prayer. 


MRS. LOUISA BINNEY DUTTON 


Mrs. Louisa Binney Dutton, widow of 
the late Rey. J. Frederick Dutton, died at 
her home in Carmel-by-the-Sea, Calif., 
July 31. Mrs. Dutton moved to Carmel 
from Redlands, Calif., after her husband’s 
death, and was active in the life of the 
little city during her long residence there, 
until failing health compelled retirement. 
For fifteen years she served the community 
as president of the library board, and, her 
interests and contacts being wide, she 
kept in touch, to the last, with friends in 
different parts of the world. Her only 
surviving near relatives are two nieces 
and their families living in San Jose, Calif. 


* * 


MISS DOROTHY GRAY LEE 


Miss Dorothy Gray Lee, parish assistant 
at the Second Congregational Society 
(Unitarian) at Concord, N. H., died 
August 1, at the home of her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. John C. Lee of Greenfield, Mass. 
Miss Lee, who was in her twenty-fourth 
year, was the parish assistant at the West- 
minster Congregational Society (Unitarian) 
in Providence, R. I., from the fall of 1934 
until February of this year, when she was 
employed by the Concord church. She 
was a graduate of the Tuckerman School 
in the spring of 1934, having pursued her 
studies for the profession of parish assist- 
ant there and at the Boston University 
School of Religious Education. While a 
student she was employed as director of 
the kindergarten and later as director of 
the church school at the Hawes Unitarian 
Congregational Church in South Boston, 
Mass. During the season of 1933-1934 
she was secretary of the Students’ Council 
of the Unitarian Churches of Greater 
Boston, and she served the Young People’s 
Religious Union as a member of the com- 
mittee on achievement awards in 1934 and 
1935. She was at one time the president 
of the Western Massachusetts Federation 
Ohi (HK WC, 1B. 18. 10h. 

Her early education was obtained in the 
publie schools of Greenfield and at Stone- 
leigh-Prospect Hill School for Girls. 

Rev. Dana McL. Greeley, minister of 
the Arlington Street Church of Boston, 
and Rey. Robert J. Raible, minister of 
All Souls’ Church of Greenfield, conducted 
the funeral services at Greenfield, August 
3. The committal service was in charge of 
Rev. Charles F. Boehner, minister of St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Church of Greenfield. 


DENVER LEAGUE ELECTS || 


“Experiences and Observations in Da 
est Africa,’ was the subject of a most ij | 
teresting address, by Fred G. Leasure, il 
a recent meeting of the Laymen’s League |f9.; 
Unity Church in Denver, Col. The speak’ 
had spent several years in education} 
work in the dark continent, and his comfy 
ments regarding affairs and conditions iP . 
Liberia were particularly informativ} y 
The meeting was the seventh in the serie] a 
of monthly League gatherings of the seq 
son. \ 

President Edward T. Fiske announce 
the election of the following officers for th] : 
ensuing year: Homer Talbot, presidenq— 
Thomas Annear, vice-president; and J. 1 
Radford, secretary-treasurer. 


charge of the United States Food and Druilf® 
Administration for the Rocky ona t 
region, on “Food Adulteration”; S. a 
Mahood, research director of the Inten|e 
mountain Consumers’ Service, on “T 
Consumer and His Money’s Worth’’; Da 
Severance Burrage, professor in the Uni het 
versity of Colorado School of Medicin| 
and a League member, on “Sewage Di 
posal”; Dr. Jean Allard Jeancon, archae|phit! 
ologist, on ‘‘The Psychology of the Primil}f 
tive Man’; and Dr. Robert C. Dexterphuti 
secretary of the Department of Social Rejfpar 
lations of the American Unitarian Associaipfe (iu 
tion, on “A Unitarian Program of Sociai}fleet 
Action.” Bit Con 


ROWE CAMP CONFERENCE Bi 


Forty-one campers from Connecticut} 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey} 
and Vermont, registered for the Connecti-[fit 
cut Valley Young People’s Week at Rowalills 
Camp, June 30-July 7. pe Pi 
Dr. George F. Patterson, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian iti 
Association, gave the sermon Sunday Mii 
June 30, the thought and content of hisiPlh’ 
words applying to the problems and hopes#fii 
of young people. Ne 
Two conferences were held each day. |} iia 
Mrs. Robert S. Mayer-Oakes of North le | 
boro, Mass., outlined plans and suggestaal bj 


_ methods for the organization and main-}Biqj 


tenance of young people’s groups, and dis-4}h,)! 
cussed the conduct of young people’s re-}| 
ligious services. Rev. Arthur Schoenfeldt}i} 
of Boston, Mass., who led the second series }} 
of conferences, outlined the inheritance of M2" 
religious freedom, taking for his daily r 
topics the contributions to religious freedom yf 
made by Spinoza, Luther, the Wesley)" 
brothers, Francis David, and the Unitarian lil 
leaders. || 
Morning chapel exercises were led I) 
through the week by the several member 
of the “faculty,” while the campers con 
ducted the evening candlelight services 
Miss Marian Stearn of Hartford, Conn., i" 
took the part of “the spirit of Bonnie 
Blink” at the closing service. PS 
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UTH LEAGUE FOR PEACE 
ORGANIZED AT ERIE, PA. 


ev. Herman A. Newman, minister of 
First Unitarian Church of Erie, Pa., 
one of the speakers at the first meet- 
of the Erie Youth League for Peace 
Against War, held Wednesday eve- 
z, July 24, under the auspices of the 
> County Peace Council. After plans 
the new youth organization had been 
ined, a committee of adults who will 
in an advisory capacity was appointed, 
Mr. Newman was designated a mem- 


_ vigorous campagin of peace propa- 
da has been carried on in Erie through- 
the year under the leadership of several 
isters and leading laymen. One of the 
standing events in the campaign was 
presentation earlier this summer of a 
peat performance” of the Nye muni- 
S$ investigation, which was presented 
the high-school auditorium before a 
e and enthusiastic audience. 


* * 


LIBERAL MINISTERS MEET 


‘he new officers of the Liberal Ministers’ 
b of New York and vicinity are Rev. 
Powell Davies of the Community 
irch, Summit, N. J., president, and 
-, Albert Allinger of the Community 
irch, Morsemere, N. J., secretary and 
surer. The June meeting was held at 
Canoe Brook Country Club, Summit, 
re the Club was the guest of the Sum- 
Community Church. Rev. Alson H. 
yinson of Plainfield, N.J., told of his im- 
ssions of Russia as the result of two 
ts to that country. 


* * 


PERSONALS 


rederic G. Melcher, a member of the 
amission of Appraisal and editor of 
Publishers’ Weekly, addressed the 
zregation of the Universalist church of 
vincetown, Mass., at an evening lecture 
day July 21. Mr. Melcher spoke on 
oks.”’ 
Ifred W. Jarchow, clerk of the Church 
the Brotherhood, Chicago, Ill., has 
1 promoted to supervising underwriter 
er the Federal Housing Administra- 
He“ will take over his new duties 
rember, 15, with his office in Washing- 
DAC. 


Church Notes 


ynn, Mass.—By the will of the late 
s Clara Ham the Unitarian Church is 
the sum of $500. The total added to 
permanent fund of the church during 
past twelve months is thus brought to 
00. 

akland, Calif.—During the month of 
» Dr. Clarence Reed, minister of the 
t Unitarian Church, delivered a series 
srmons on ‘‘What’s Right with Amer- 
’ In July he considered “What’s 
ng with America.’”’ The specific sub- 
; discussed under the latter grouping 
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Church Announcements Proctor Academy 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Sts. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. 
Mornirg prayer. August 25, Rev. James W. 
MacDonald, First Parish in Needham, Mass. Sep- 
tember 1, Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe, First Unitarian 
Church, Lynchburg, Va. 


included ‘‘Huey Long, the Demagogue in 
Politics,’ “‘Father Coughlin, the Propa- 
gandist in Politics,’ “General Hugh S. 
Johnson, the Soldier in Politics,’ and 
“James A. Farley, the Spoilsman in Poli- 
tiCsea 

Adelaide, South Australia. — The 
eightieth anniversary of the founding of 
the Unitarian Christian Church will be 
observed in October. Plans are being 
made for a fitting celebration. 

Portsmouth, N. H.—Twelve children 
were baptized by Rey. William Safford 
Jones at the recent Children’s Sunday 
service of the South Parish in Portsmouth. 

Lowell, Mass.—The average attend- 
ance at the church school of All Souls’ 
Chureh during the past year was 143. 
This is the highest average in the history 
of the school. 

Eugene, Ore.—Services of the Com- 
munity Liberal Church of which Rev. 
Herbert Higginbotham is minister, are 
being broadcast each Sunday at 2 p. m. 
over radio station KORE during the 


summer. 
x * 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Bernard Fantus is a professor of thera- 
peutics at the University of Illinois 
College of Medicine, and a director of 
therapeutics at the Cook County Hos- 
pital. 

Rowland Gray-Smith is assistant editor 
of The Register. 

Charles E. Park is minister of the First 
Church, Boston, Mass. 

Leslie T. Pennington is minister of the 
First Parish, Cambridge, Mass. 

Edwin H. Wilson is minister of the Third 
Unitarian Church, Chicago, Ill. 


THE CAMPAIGN IS NOW ON 


Proctor must raise $50,000 this year to put it ona 
sound financial basis. The Finance Committee has a 
plan to fit every purse. 


Every Unitarian is asked to do his share 


THE PLAN 


. Immediate gifts of large or moderate size. 
Later on a dollar to five dollars. 

A life annuity plan especially for those over 
60 years of age who do not wish to lose any 
income during life but who would be willing 
to bequeath something to Proctor. 

Bequests by will to build up an endowment 


fund. 
Contributions may be sent to or information received from 


PROCTOR FINANCE COMMITTEE 
25 BEACON STREET -: BOSTON 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
hey render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Op > 


D. 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


BEACON CHAMBERS 
Joy and Myrtle Streets, Beacon Hill, Boston 
400 Rooms exclusively for mer, modern and 
comfortable, at $1.00 and $1.50 per day; 
$4.50-$8.00 per week. 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite the State House 
LEONARD H. TORREY, Managing Trustee 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
100 Rooms with Running Water - - - $1.00 up 
100 Rooms with Bath - - - - - - - 1.50up 
Weekly Rates 


Classified Advertising 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


TREMAYNE at the foot of the Catskills. Rooms, 
bath, meals, camping, for Unitarian Tourists. Write 
Rev. Anita Trueman Pickett, Box 401, R. F. D. 1, 
Kingston, N. Y. 


FOR SALE — Bell taken out of Second Congrega- 
tional Church, weight about 2500 l|bs., cast in 1845. 
Charles M. Gordon, 210 West Main St., Norwich, 
Conn. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


the finest place 


at this 

conveniently 

located store 

MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street Boston, Mass. 
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Pleasantries 


BUFFALO CAFE 
for 
Good Things to Hat and Drink 
Fish Market 
People’s Funeral Home 
for 
NICE JOBS and GOOD COACH 
Service with a Smile | 
— Advertisement in Pittsburgh (Texas) paper. | 

The judge was trying to secure a jury 
for the trial of a criminal. A man was be- 
ing questioned as to his fitness for jury 
service. 

“Do you believe in capital punishment?” 
asked the judge. 

“Yes,” replied the man, “‘if it isn’t too 
severe.”’— Hudson Star. 

“Gimme an all-day sucker,” the young- 
ster demanded of the candy man. 

He was handed one. 

“Looks kind of small,” remarked the 
youth, looking at it doubtfully. 

“Yeah, the days are getting shorter.”’— 
Portland Express. 

* * 

Customer: ‘‘I want some hinges for the 
end wall of my garage.” 

Hardware Clerk: ‘‘That’s a funny place 
to put them.” 

Customer: “‘I know, but my wife can’t 
always stop the car.”—Boston Hvening 
Transcript. 

Hiram: “Waal, Si, I planted a mess 0’ 
turnips in th’ garden, an’ what d’ye think 
cum up?” 

Cyrus: “‘Dunno, what?’ 

Hiram: ‘“‘A flock o’ hogs, an’ et ’em,.”’— 
Florida Times- Union. 

Friend: “‘Ah, professor. I hear your 
wife has had twins. Boys or girls?” 

Absent-minded Professor: ‘‘Well, I be- 
ieve one is a boy and one a girl. But it 
may be the other way around.’’—Labor. 

* * 

Three hours, according to Bruce Barton, 
is enough time for any man to tell all he 
knows. But he doesn’t become interesting 
until after that, when he begins telling what 
he suspects.— Kansas City Star. 

* * 

Fireman: “Why were you kissing my 
girl in a dark corner last nignt?”’ 

Seaman: ‘‘Now that I’ve seen her in the 
daylight, I wonder myself.’”—U. S. S. 
Maryland Catapult. 

#e Sk 

Lawyer: ‘Then your husband, I take 
it, is elderly?” 

Client: “Elderly? Why, he’s so old he 
gets winded playing chess.”—The Humor- 
ist (London). 

x x 

American residents who feel a war urge 
should be provided with transportation 
facilities that will enable them to go where 
a war is.— Washington Evening Star. 


DIREC POR 


Of Religtous, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations whi ofa 


receive the support of Unitarians 


| 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 


| Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, IIl. Berkeley, Calif. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The CHALLENGE and the PROMISE — 
of the FUTURE 


More than ever before, Youth turns to maturity for spiritual guidance. Ethi- 
cal, intellectual, and religious conceptions are changing, and our young people ~ 


are eager fur leadership. 


In the bright pattern of the fabric Youth weaves today lie the beauty and the | 
strength of the garment age will wear tomorrow. 


And what Youth receives from our hands today will be the fruits they, in turn, 
will pass on to other generations in the years to come. 


The National Library Committee invites your cooperation in placing The 
Christian Register in every college library in America. Here is an opportunity — 
to mold the thought of hundreds of lives. 


Surely Unitarians will answer this appeal! 


The National Library Committee 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


trains for the liberal ministry | 
today. Association with the UJ 
versity of Chicago adds to 
School’s own curriculum a wi 
variety of subjects. 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. | 


j 
The Meadville | 
Theological Scho v 


Founded 1844 


For inforn 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. | 
Chicago 


Practical Spirituality) 


EASTERN CONVENTIQ 


‘*‘Reaffirming Our 
Objectives In. 


t 
! 
| 


will be the theme of the 


| 


of the 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGU 
Petersham, Mass. — September 20-24) 


The MISSES ALLEN 
SG H’Ox©® I i 


College and cultural courses for girls. Devel 
opment of individual character. Friendly at# 
mosphere. Outdoor sports. Resident, da i 


and five-day pupils. All college faculty. 


LUCY ELLIS ALLEN, Principal 
Tel. 0131 WESt Newton, Mass. 


